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Shall the Church Pray for Victory? 


HE question is not “Will the Church pray for 

victory?” Some churches will, and some will 
not. The use of the word “shall” is intended to im- 
ply an imperative. So momentous a concern as the 
winning of this war should not be included in public 
prayer or excluded from it on the basis of mere pref- 
erence or personal sensibilities. If prayer for vic- 
tory is appropriate at all, then it becomes almost 
inevitable. And only an inner spiritual compulsion 
should be sufficient to bring Christian people to the 
point of praying for success in so terrible an enter- 
prise. 

What has just been said is quite as applicable to 
private petition as to public prayer. But what con- 
cerns us here is the question whether or not the 
Church should pray for victory. In other words, 
should prayers uttered by the congregation or by the 
minister on the people’s behalf include a petition that 
success may attend the nation’s war effort? 

It should go without saying that no question of 
“Church and State” is involved here. Just as the in- 
dividual Christian who participates in war is obli- 
gated to base his decision for such a course on the 
dictates of conscience rather than the call of the gov- 
ernment, so the decision of the Church with respect 
to participation in the war through what it believes to 
be an effectual liturgy must rest upon a religious, not 
a political, judgment. If there is agreement thus far, 
we may pause to point out that the minister who 
makes this decision unilaterally, offering prayers in 
the name of the people solely because he personally 
thinks them appropriate, is taking a great deal upon 
himself. This is, of course, a continual hazard in 
prayer that comes from the minister’s mind rather 
than out of a common liturgy. It is a grievous fault 
of evangelical Protestantism that a congregation has 
so little idea what it is going to pray for through the 
voice of the minister. 

We must recognize, of course, that when prayers 
for victory are offered in public worship the words 
are commonly added: “if it be Thy will.” One could 


wish that the significance of this proviso in any kind 
of prayer might be more carefully examined by the 
Christian community. It has been sanctified by the 
usage of too many generations of devout men to 
admit of light treatment. Yet that it may become a 
neat formula for blunting the edge of a doubtful 
prayer is obvious. It can hardly justify an otherwise 
unwarranted petition. It can be used to cover any- 
thing from a personal whim to a deep spiritual urge 
whose propriety none can question. It would seem, 
therefore, that the use of these words in praying for 
victory in no way lessens the obligation to scrutinize 
the content of our prayers. 


Dividing the Fellowship 


Three reasons will be set forth here for excluding 
prayers for victory at arms from public worship. The 
first has to do with the simple fact that our churches 
have for many years fostered a pacifist testimony 
and, in particular, a conviction that the Church should 
not “bless war.” A considerable body of their own 
people can not without pain hear a note of battle 
intruded into their worship. Most of our church 
bodies have thus far stood for the right of con- 
science to be the final arbiter as to whether or not an 
individual will take up arms. In other words, they 
have said that the conscientious objector belongs as 
truly as any one else in the Christian fellowship. Just 
how shall we square this conviction with the inclusion 
in public prayer of petitions that to some whom we 
profess to honor inevitably seem to be sacrilege? To 
raise this question is not to suggest that private ob- 
jection to any petition in public prayer is a valid in- 
hibition against it. The point is that this particular 
objection has been sanctified by the Church itself. 
Even if it be maintained that the Church’s testimony 
in this respect has been faulty, the actual situation 
remains unaltered. To offer prayers for victory cre- 
ates a dilemma for the pacifist Christian. Either he 








must regard such prayers as a purely private utter- 
ance of the minister—never a justifiable use of public 
prayer, or he must accept at least momentary exclu- 
sion from the Christian fellowship. 


A Supra-National Church 


Secondly, the Church proclaims itself to be ecu- 
menical—supra-national. The implications of this re- 
quire little elaboration. Granted that it does not fur- 
nish an exhaustive definition of the Church, it never- 
theless defines an aspect of its life which is of para- 
mount importance to the world in this hour. Even 
for those of us who are convinced that a military de- 
cision in favor of the United Nations is a great 
moral necessity, it becomes increasingly evident that 
only a vast and pervasive healing influence, which for 
us is symbolized in Una Sancta, can recreate the life 
of the world. At this moment it is not too much to 
say that the threatened continuance of hate and fear 
far beyond the cessation of hostilities is a greater 
hazard than military defeat. We have at hand the 
means to insure us against the latter hazard, but what 
shall insure us against the former? It is at least 
arguable that the greatest service the Church can 
render in this war is to spend all its energies in fos- 
tering that ecumenical spirit in the life of every 
Christian which alone can bring the healing of the na- 
tions. This is not romanticism. It is not an unreal- 
istic disregard of the place of power in the political 
order. It is rather a recognition that only spirit can 
discipline power. 


The Church’s Unique Function 


Thirdly, even without reference to division within 
the Church’s fellowship with respect to the war issue, 
and without reference to the post-war task of the ecu- 
menical Church, the question arises whether the func- 
tion of the individual church in its own community 
is not in danger, during wartime, of being miscon- 
ceived. In a functionally organized society every in- 
stitution has its peculiar ethos. Leaving aside the 
many activities which local churches carry on—some 
of them doubtful, perhaps, but this is not under dis- 
cussion—there is a large measure of agreement among 
us that the distinctive function of the Church is cor- 
porate worship. In this it may not fail without be- 
traying the community. The question becomes, How 
shall the Church most effectually seek to preserve its 
essential character ? 

There are many good and necessary things that the 
Church does not pray for. It does not pray for the 
success of the business ventures of its vestrymen or 





elders—some of which, surely, must be salutary. It 
does not pray for the triumph of one political party at 
the polls even though most of its members may be- 
long to that party and may believe that the destiny 
of the nation hangs in the balance. One congrega- 
tion does not pray (openly!) that it may grow faster 
than the one worshipping on the opposite corner, 
even though the members may be strongly convinced 
that they enjoy a much larger measure of divine 
revelation. 

Exceptions to all these generalizations may be 
found, but they are not convincing. The reason is 
obvious. There is lacking in every such situaticn a 
clear, unequivocal and inclusive sanction to which 
men and women on their knees before God may ap- 
peal confidently and unashamed. The Church brings 
all human thoughts, purposes and activities into the 
crucible of sacrificial worship and reveals them sub 
specie aeternitatis. Odd as it may sound, there is a 
pervasive skepticism in all worship—a skepticism of 
every temporal concern, induced by the vision of 
God. As the price of the purification of his enduring 
purposes, man is compelled to discount in some meas- 
ure his particular objectives, individual and corpo- 
rate. The ascending scale of prayer leads from “May 
I succeed today” up to “May I be faithful always.” 

It may be a dim recognition of this that has led 
Christians so generally in this war to utter prayers of 
confession. The most authentic word in prayer is 
“Peccavi.” In the true Church, which every existen- 
tial church by its essential nature is constrained to 
become, men are compelled to subordinate their as- 
surances, even their most emphatic judgments in the 
realm of practical ethics, to the dimly apprehended 
unfolding purpose of God. This puts the Church in 
some sense above every battle, even while its mem- 
bers derive from its corporate worship strength for 
the battles that have to be fought. 

It is repeatedly urged that the Church must not 
forget that it has its roots in the world and can not 
escape the practical implications of that fact. But 
this is only an added reason for caution as to the ob- 
jects of its corporate prayers. A year or so ago many 
churchmen were seeking to put the Church on record 
to the effect that America should keep out of the war. 
Now many of the same leaders are ready to have the 
Church bless the war. Can an authentic testimony be 
so quickly formed, so soon outmoded and so easily 
reversed? The existential church always tends to- 
ward the pattern of a national church. The true 
Church is ecumenical—even if the entire congrega- 
tion be dressed in khaki, and the minister be in chap- 
lain’s uniform. 


F. E. J. 
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Does the Church Pray? 


OT being in full agreement with Doctor John- 
son’s able statement on the validity of prayers 
for victory, it may not be amiss to state a somewhat 
different viewpoint on the important issue which he 
has raised. He is concerned to guard the universality 
of the church against corruption by partial and par- 
ticular interests, passions and causes. But in order to 
accomplish his purpose he is forced to posit a kind of 
Platonic “ecumenical” church which achieves uni- 
versality by its inability to relate itself to any con- 
crete and urgent human desires, hopes and ambitions. 
In such a church men might presumably enter who 
were ready to die for a cause; but they could not 
pray for it, at least not audibly or corporately. In 
this church men might pray for the establishment of 
justice upon earth; but the prayer would have to re- 
main very vague and abstract ; because good men dif- 
fer on specific methods of establishing justice. They 
could certainly pray for the defeat of tyranny; but 
they could not pray for the defeat of a particular 
tyranny in a specific situation because the nature of 
historic tyrannies and the proper Christian method of 
defeating them is subject to debate. Does this not 
mean that all corporate prayers would have to remain 
abstract to the point of never becoming related to any 
genuine human concern? 

Perhaps Doctor Johnson’s difficulty lies in the very 
formulation of his question: “Shall the Church Pray 
for Victory?” The question implies that the church 
as church, that the church as a body of believers can 
and does pray. The assumption must be challenged. 
People pray in the church. The church is a locus, 
both physical and spiritual, where men submit them- 
selves to God’s judgments, give thanks for His mercy, 
worship His majesty, acknowledge His providence 
and intercede for those causes and interests which 
seem to them worthy to be carried to the throne of 
grace. It is not the church that prays. It is the people 
who pray. That at least is the Protestant conception 
of the church and of the priesthood of all believers. 

If men have purely private concerns they will not 
pray for them corporately. But a private concern 
need not be a selfish one. If men have common con- 
cerns they will pray for them corporately. The fact 
that the interests for which they pray corporately 
may not be as absolutely valid as it seems to them be- 
fore they pray, should not prevent the prayer; rather 
the prayer should prompt a purification of the desire 
which underlies the prayer. It is not necessarily an 
advantage that most local congregations are too 
mixed socially and politically to make prayers for 
various social and political objectives possible. This 
merely means that considerations of expediency pre- 
vent the very stuff of life from becoming a part of 


the worship. It might be better if men could pray in 
church for the victory or the defeat of this or that po- 
litical movement. For in that case their thoughts and 
desires about that movement would be subjected to 
religious discipline and scrutiny, as now they are not. 

It is not the universality of the church which pre- 
vents prayers from being selfish. However desirable 
the ecumenical movement this word ought to be spo- 
ken for other reasons than the issue immediately un- 
der discussion. Too many people believe nowadays 
that a universal church would validate the Christian 
gospel. The gospel is not validated by any human insti- 
tution, not even the Church. It is validated when men 
find God through it and discover that the word of God 
is sharper than a two-edged sword, that it searches 
their hearts and separates the precious from the vile. 

There are naturally some causes, interests and con- 
cerns which are too selfish to deserve inclusion in 
prayer. If there is any vitality in the religious life, 
the very attempt to do so must have the effect of dis- 
closing their unworthy character. But even the most 
worthy causes we know are subject to the finiteness 
of human perspectives and to sinful corruption. This 
ought not to prompt us to exclude them from wor- 
ship. Rather it ought to encourage us to subject them 
to purification by their inclusion in our worship. 

If this is done sincerely it will certainly lead us to 
pray not primarily for the victory of a cause which 
we deem just, but rather for such a victory as will 
most nearly conform to God’s will. But the ultimate 
qualification which we make upon these fervent peti- 
tions can not cancel out the petitions themselves. If 
we can not pray for a cause we ought not to be will- 
ing to work or die for it. 

Naturally when finite man is confronted with the 
Holy God he becomes conscious, as he had not been 
before, of the taint of sin in the cause of his devo- 
tion. He must become conscious too of the common 
need of grace by which he is united with his foe. The 
prayer for victory can therefore not stand alone. It 
ought to be accompanied by both contrition and by 
some expression of concern for the foe, in which the 
terrible chasm of the moment is transcended. If the 
Christian gospel has really illumined the complexi- 
ties of all our historic tasks such prayers may 
strengthen, rather than weaken, the resolve to oppose 
some historic form of evil which confronts us. 

We are men and not God; and nothing we can do 
or say can lift us out of our human condition, not 
even the ministrations of an abstractly universal 
church. We are men and not God; but Christian 
men are those who know that there is a God, who is 
both involved in and transcends the struggles for 
righteousness in human history. 

What becomes meanwhile of the universal church? 
That church exists not by virtue of its ability to 
formulate prayers to which no one may take excep- 








tion. That church exists by virtue of a faith and a 
contrition which helps us to understand and to bear 
the human situation, in which it is not possible to 
arrive at absolutely common and universal convic- 
tions, not even in the church. 

This is, at least the Christian faith as we know it 
in the Protestant Church. Catholicism has its own 
problems. Let those who envy its universality also 
have some pity for the Pope, who is forced into the 
inconsistency of proclaiming in January that totali- 
tarianism is an affront to God and of declaring in 
May that he preserves absolute impartiality toward 
the contending belligerents. 


It may be worth adding as a postscriptum that if 
there really are ministers, as Doctor Johnson alleges, 
who prayed for the preservation of neutrality several 
months ago and are now praying for victory, it will 
hardly do to separate the church of all vital relation 
to history, merely to obviate such inconsistency. It 
would be better if we could encourage such ministers 
to refrain from their priestly function entirely until, 
in private prayer and fasting, they had arrived at a 
profounder understanding of the relation of human 
objectives to the transcendent will of God. 

R. N. 


A Church Faces Its World 


RUSSELL J. CLINCHY 


OW has a local church, and its minister faced 
the problem of oncoming war during the last 
two years?” That was the nature of the question pre- 
sented to three ministers by the editor, and this at- 
tempt to answer it is given in as a story of the 
thought and plan of one church during such a time. 
The First Church in Hartford was “gathered” in 
1632 when Thomas Hooker led a group of Puritans 
from England, first to Cambridge, and thence to the 
banks of the Connecticut River, where in 1636 they 
founded both the community of Hartford and their 
church. For three centuries it has maintained its es- 
sential quality as a Congregational church set in the 
heart of the city, and at the present time the spire of 
its Meeting House and the Traveler’s Tower rise 
across the street from one another. Its membership 
resides in all areas of the city and is a cross section of 
the whole life of the community. 

In regard to the war there has been utter freedom 
in all its life and program in regard to thought, ex- 
pression, and affiliation. It is probably true to say 
(without a statistical survey) that a large majority of 
its members supported the position taken by the min- 
ister (which will be described below) and were either 
members of, or sympathized with, the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies; that about 10 
or I5 members were pacifists and members of the 
F. O. R.; and there were a few who were members of 
America First; of the 35 or more young men who 
have entered the service only one registered as a con- 
scientious objector. There has not been one single in- 
cident during the last two years of any attempt to 
prevent any expression of opinion or of affiliation of 
any member, and the life of the church has proceeded 
with harmony and accord even in the times when the 
members were attending the different meetings of 
their groups and when the feeling regarding the is- 


sues rose to great intensity. It can be said without 
fear of contradiction that it has been proved that the 
members of a church can maintain with fervor and 
sincerity divergent views upon the crucial issues of 
life and yet find a bond of spirit greater than the di- 
versity of mind. 

The minister believed that he had a duty to reach a 
decision upon the major issue of this era and on Sun- 
day, October 1, 1939, he said the Church must face 
the existence of evil in the world today which takes 
reality in personal and national forms, but in meeting 
it, must recognize the fundamental Protestant princi- 
ple of freedom of choice as to methods, and also the 
conception of the Church as a fellowship of differing 
minds who seek the unity of the presence of Christ. 


Three Positions for a Christian 


Pointing out that war is a manifestation of evil in 
the life of the world as a carbuncle is a manifestation 
of an infected blood stream, he said that the Oxford 
Conference of 1937 had declared that there are three 
positions a Christian may take in meeting evil—the 
pacifist attitude of non-resistance ; the use of force by 
participation in wars that can be called just; or by 
recognizing the right of the state to ask for civil 
obedience whenever it decides it must defend itself. 
He then said that most Christians find it impossible to 
be absolutists in any of these positions but realize that 
they will probably use all three in the varying cir- 
cumstances of life. 

Devoted men and women of the church may differ 
upon methods and techniques in seeking to achieve 
the same goal of a just and ordered world. Each 
Christian minister, and each church member, has the 
right to make any one of those attitudes his own, to 
stand by it, and to use it, but no minister or church 
member can declare his choice to be the only true 
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Christian stand because to do so would be a violation 
of his Protestant principle of the priesthood of each 
individual before God. 

Then, on Sunday, May 20, 1940, when France was 
being invaded, he read a statement from the pulpit in 
which he said that it was his belief “that the efforts 
which the Allied Nations are making go beyond the 
question of their national existence to the existence 
of the way of life which we hold in common with 
them, and therefore, the war becomes our struggle as 
well as theirs. Being committed to the federation of 
the world for the establishment of justice and peace, 
our only possibility of achieving such a goal lies in 
the victory of those who will be willing to construct 
such a society of nations, for if Germany should win 
that hope would have to be abandoned. In order to 
accomplish that aim I urge that America make avail- 
able to the Allied Nations all of our material re- 
sources they need, and that this help be given as soon 
as possible.” 

A year later, on May 22, 1941, the minister sent a 
message to all the members and said: 

“A Christian may take one of three courses. He 
may be a pacifist; he may decide to fight only if 
American shores are invaded; he may decide to join 
now with those who are fighting for freedom across 
the world. The choice will be reached in the light of 
Christian conscience. 

“As your minister, I hope that our church will con- 
tain members in all three of these groups. This is an 
inclusive church, for it is a free church, and its 
strength and power reside in the freedom we find in 
Christ. I hope that among us will be those who are 
pacifists ; those who will fight only attack; and those 
who will join the hosts fighting for freedom every- 
where. 

“Underlying all these decisions will be the glorious 
reality of the fellowship of the people of the Church 
in the spiritual relationship with Christ as Lord and 
Saviour. With St. Paul, though we differ, we are one 
in Christ.” 


Activities in the Church Today 


During the church year of 1940-41 much of the 
program of the church, both in its educational and or- 
ganization life, was arranged to present the meanings 
of the ferment of the times and the deep and abiding 
spiritual meanings of life. Courses in world events ; 
missionary efforts and personalities; issues of race, 
economics, and social life; and the meaning of the 
world church were presented. On one evening a pro- 
fessor of the Theological Seminary presented the 
pacifist position ; a neighboring pastor, the isolationist 
viewpoint; and the minister gave his position. 

When America entered the war on December 8, 
1941, the Prudential Committee asked 25 members to 
constitute a Commission on War Services planned 


on 


with five functions—contacts with service men; use 
of the church buildings for activities and as a center 
for service men and defense workers; social service ; 
interest in, and concern for, minority groups; study 
of post-war reconstruction and plans for an ordered 
world. The senior psychiatrist of the Hartford 
Neuro-Psychiatric Institute accepted the Chairman- 
ship, and the Commission has been functioning in 
each of these areas with increasing effectiveness, its 
members being leaders in all walks of the city’s life. 

Like all churches in defense areas, this church has 
sought to serve the crowds of young workers. The 
only unique part of its work in this area has been the 
establishment of a recreational and fellowship pro- 
gram for those young workers who are on the “swing- 
shift,” those who finish work at midnight. Each Sun- 
day night the Church House is open from II P.M. to 
3 A.M. and these young people come for that life they 
crave when everything else is closed. 

All of this carries significance in one realm—the 
realization that Christians can discover and live by 
the abiding realities of the world about them while 
they differ as to technique and method of action. 
There has been a tendency in religion to insist that 
spiritual power is found only as we separate ourselves 
from the tensions of the world, or only as we agree 
unanimously upon technique and definition. Modern 
Christians long ago discarded the first view, but the 
hold of the second upon our minds has been harder 
to break. There are those among us still who insist 
that a Christian cannot be “Christian” unless he be- 
longs to his sect of social thinking, just as in the gen- 
eration before us there was the insistence upon be- 
longing to the sect which held the correct theological 
view. 

The meaning of the venture of this church lies in 
the realization that such an assumption can disappear, 
and that interventionists, isolationists and pacifists 
can hold to their positions with fierce sincerity; can 
think of the folk in the other groups as Christians; 
and, above all, can maintain and develop a constantly 
enriched experience of spiritual life together in the 
same church. 

For this has been marked. During this time, in ad- 
dition to maintaining the church and its benevolences, 
the people of the church raised a special gift to send 
out a new missionary; one-fifth of the membership 
pledged themselves to a year of sacrificial giving for 
war victims; and 121 have entered into a covenant 
with the ninister to pray daily for each other and for 
the need of the world. 

And so the story of this church in this time is sim- 
ply another declaration of the affirmations which have 
been made from time immemorial in the quest for 
spiritual verity and reality—that one may face the 
stern realities of each present with courage and with 
faith ; may stand in the freedom of conscience where- 








with Christ set us free; may contribute to, and en- 
gage in, new ventures of the spirit in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles; discover differ- 
ing definitions and techniques to express the abiding 
sanctions of life; and through it all find in the Church 
the peace of God that passes all understanding. 

It is in such a conception of God and of life that 
we may believe the Church is in the war as it is in the 
world, and that only as the Church seeks the spiritual 
power which is born of great aims and aspirations 
while enduring the travail of the reality of life will it 
be able to lift the world into those richer experiences 
of life which alone can satisfy the human heart. Not 
exemption or divorce from the world, but conceptions 





which transcend the present aims, must be the con- 
cern of the Church now. It is the Church that is in the 
world, and in the war, which will have the ability to 
declare—and declaring will be the accepted voice of 
America—that America dedicates herself to victory in 
this revolutionary struggle because she will dedicate 
herself to be the servant, and not the master, of the 
world; that she so believes in the dignity of the hu- 
man spirit that she will extend that dignity to cover 
all men of good will without reservation ; and that she 
will seek to establish a tranquility of order. Such a 
purpose is the source of spiritual power; such a con- 
cept will draw us into the only possible unity ; such a 
hope is Emanuel—Christ with us. 


Ministers in the Present Crisis 


(This communication from Washington, D. C., is 
meant as an answer to one of our correspondents who 
wrote an article on the Chaplaincy in one of our re- 
cent issues.) 


HE challenge to the Christian ministry today is 

as diversified and as urgent, as ever in its his- 
tory. The influx of industrial and defense workers of 
various types into both small and large population 
centers at many points, and the exodus from others; 
the problems created by military camps and areas 
surrounding military establishments of every descrip- 
tion; complicated economic, domestic and moral situ- 
ations call for the clearest and most consecrated 
thinking, the most earnest and courageous spiritual 
zeal, the sincerest and warmest sympathies, the most 
unselfish and efficient work of which the minister and 
servant of Christ is capable. Glance at the increase 
in population, the increased cost of living, the calls 
and rejections, and the revelations of the selective 
service processes, the mandatory economic restric- 
tions, the social and ideological chaos of most of our 
seaboard and many of our inland towns and cities. 
Surely these facts cause one to be astonished when he 
reads in a recent article in a periodical usually reflec- 
tive of the highest intellectual and moral astuteness, 
a sentence like the following, both in its context and 
out of it: (referring to “the importance of the church 
seeking ... souls . . .” the author, a clergyman on 
leave of absence from one of the most strategically 
located Episcopal Churches, continues), “Seeking 
means going where they are, and they aren’t living in 
our cities and towns these days. . . . They are in 
armies and on ships and stations.” Then, as though 
this were not enough, the implications and insinua- 
tions justifiably deducible from three paragraphs 
later in the same article, only increase the astonish- 
ment: “It isn’t enough to be engaged in Red Cross 


work, and Air Raid lessons, we must not forget our 
first duty—our Parish Work. It’s too bad about the 
Parish work in the Philippine Islands.” 

There are many demands upon a Christian min- 
ister, and surely it would be a tragedy of the first 
magnitude, a moral dereliction, if any minister in the 
civilian pastorate or chaplaincy were to forsake or 
in any way neglect or minimize his pastoral respon- 
sibilities and opportunities to proclaim and apply the 
Gospel of Christ in the hour of this present genera- 
tion’s desperate need. It is short compensation to 
find a page later the comparatively innocuous sen- 
tence: ‘Every minister may not go to war any more 
than every doctor.” Consider this in light of that fact 
that when our armed forces reach the strength of ten 
million men, there will still be 12/13ths of our popu- 
lation in civilian status. Consider it also in view of 
the fact that there must remain in the pastorate men 
capable not only of strengthening, but of improving 
wherever possible the moral and social structure, 
wherever and whenever opportunity affords—as God 
would have it—in industry, society, economics, and 
even in the Church itself. Men must serve in the pas- 
torate and chaplaincy, but with what motives and 
why ? 

Morally and religiously dubious—and almost incon- 
ceivable as even a hypothetical function of a minister 
of the Lord Jesus Christ at any point—was the de- 
lineation of an obligation of a Christian minister in 
the following terms: “If, as a Christian layman, I 
should be willing to operate a machine gun in this 
war, as a Christian minister I have the express obli- 
gation of encouraging the machine gunner to shoot 
faster.” How can any minister of Christ thus con- 


strue his “express obligation”? A militarist could 
conceivably attempt to rationalize such action and 
“encouragement” on his part, but certainly a minister 
of Christ would be attempting an act of moral and 
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intellectual prestidigitation, to do so. The moral and 
spiritual implications possible from such an assertion 
regarding “the express obligation” of a minister are 
so preposterous, that one marvels at the suggestion. 

A realistic student of history—however sincere he 
might be—would find it very difficult to bring himself 
to assert: “The men who are fighting the war are go- 
ing to have as large a share in the peace as any other 
group.” In what peace have the men in the front 
lines had a conspicuous, or even an appreciable part 
in the past? Are they going to have a part in the 
peace? I wish to fling out the challenge that unless 
the church begins to manifest creative, sound, dy- 
namic, realistic, practicable participation in the piv- 
otal and essential issues of our present crisis—and 
does so at once—consistently, persistently and aggres- 
sively—that even the Church is going to have a piti- 
fully insignificant “share in the peace.” Obviously, 
I do not believe that pursuit of an ideology herein 
criticized is either strategic or effective participation. 

What, then, can a minister do in the present crisis? 
What can the Church do? With the realization of the 
inadequacy of any presentation of an answer, let me, 
nevertheless, present the following: 


1. The Church can proclaim the Gospel of Christ 
as sufficient for the needs and the emergencies of to- 
day, with the same power, certainty, sincerity and 
understanding as for any other day in the history or 
future of man, without dilution, compromise, apology 
or circumlocution. Christ is the Saviour today, or He 
never was and never will be. I believe His Gospel 
can and does help and avail today and always, every- 
where. 

2. The Church can uphold and strengthen the 
moral principles of Christ in areas of greatest chal- 
lenge and temptation; yes, all the more because of 
greater challenge and temptation. 

3. The Church can extend its ministry of compas- 


sion and love to the homes of the distressed in every 
locality of the world, so far as any honorable and 
practicable means is possible. 

4. Every minister in every place of worship can 
undergird and implement in sermon, choice of Scrip- 
ture, prayer, conversation and example, the Christian 
conviction of the indestructibility of truth and the 
invincibility of the purposes and will of God, in the 
ultimate and achievable realities in this life and the 
next. 

5. Repentance, redemption and immortality, in 
their most significant and essential values for people 
faced with the vicissitudes of our chaotic world, can 
be and should be proclaimed with a zeal and a power 
that only a Christ-filled, Christ-motivated prophet 
can command. 

6. The enrichment and Christward readjustment 
of the home and every individual personality that he 
can possibly reach should be the challenge and op- 
portunity into which every minister should enter 
whenever and wherever occasion affords. 

7. Wherever there are people, there is the need for 
God. Wherever there is human need of any kind, 
there the Church must and should go in the spirit of 
Him Who went about doing good, Who so loved the 
W orld that He lived and died for its redemption into 
the purposes and fellowship of God. 

For reasons such as these, I believe that ministers 
are needed in every community, in every pulpit, in 
every camp, on every ship, at every station that the 
whole, uncompromised Gospel of Christ might pre- 
vail in every heart. Furthermore, I respect the de- 
cision of any man, wherever he may serve with the 
highest conception of and devotion to the ideals and 
principles of the Christian ministry. 


J. Herpert GARNER. 
Reverend J. Herbert Garner is Minister of The 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Dutch Christian Student Movement Closed 


The Dutch Student Christian Movement was disbanded 
in March. The determination to disband was occasioned 
by a decree of the Nazi occupying authorities forbidding 
Jews to belong to any organization which is not exclu- 
sively Jewish. The Student Movement decided that it 
would rather disband than to submit to the Aryanization 
of its Christian fellowship. The chairman of the Dutch 
movement has written to Doctor Visser ’t Hooft, “The 
S.C.M. may have become history but that which held us 
together is not broken. Organizationally there is a great 
change but spiritually there is no change.” 

The Dutch movement has produced a very remarkable 
series of leaders during past decades and has always been 


one of the most vital national movements in the Christian 
Student world. Doctor ’t Hooft, now Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches and for a long time General 
Secretary of the World Student Christian Federation is 
a product of the Dutch movement. 


Archbishop Arrested 


The Archbishop of Vilna has been arrested by the 
German authorities in Poland and confined to a monas- 
tery in Marienpol. He is charged with having harbored 
two Polish officers in the seminary of which he was the 
rector. The Archbishop was forced to give up his diocese 
and to confine his activities to the seminary in 1939. The 
diocese was turned over to the Lithuanian Archbishop 
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Rainis, who incidentally has been shot and seriously 
wounded. 


Scottish Moderator Opposes “” Hate Schools ” 


The Reverend Doctor J. Hutchinson Cockburn, Mod- 
erator of the Church of Scotland, announced to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland that he had sent 
strong protests to the army command against the inclu- 
sion of “hate classes” in army training. The protest 
brought a reply from General Sir Bernard Paget, com- 
mander of the home forces, in which the commander de- 
clared that he had written to all army commands prohibit- 
ing such classes. He wrote: “An attitude of hatred is 
foreign to our British temperament and any attempt to 
produce it by artificial stimulus is bound to fail. Officers 
must be made to realize the difference between building 
up artificial hatred and building up a true offensive spirit 
combined with will power, which will not recognize de- 
feat.” The commander attributed the schools to the 
“enthusiasm of inexperienced officers.” 


Norwegian Teachers Triumph 


The Nazis have had to yield before the solid opposition 
of the Norwegian teachers who refused to join the Nazi 
school organization. The teachers have not been dis- 
missed and the schools have not been closed. The Nazis 
have covered their retreat by announcing that all teachers 
in the Norwegian schools are automatically members of 
their organization, an empty gesture. Several hundred 
teachers are however in concentration camps, as a result 
of the conflict. 

All of the “free” religious organizations of Norway 
have declared their solidarity with Bishop Berggrav and 
the embattled bishops and pastors of the Lutheran state 
church. Bishop Berggrav is now interned in a small 
cottage at Asker. 
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New Archbishop Addresses Synod 


In his first address to the full synod of the Convocation 
of Canterbury, Doctor Temple made the following state- 
ment: “. . . It is a solemn moment in which I have been 
called to this responsibility—a moment in which a dis- 
tinctive witness of the Church is supremely and urgently 
needed and in which that witness requires a balance most 
difficult to maintain; for we must simultaneously uphold 
the steadfastness and constancy of our people in carrying 
through the war to victory and save our peopie from so 
yielding to war’s passions that the nation is disqualified 
from using the victory to God’s glory and become sepa- 
rated from His purpose of love. 

“To do either alone is easy and wins vociferous ap- 
plause from different groups—each eager, but both to- 
gether, as I estimate, constituting a minority of our 
whole people. I am convinced that to neglect either is, as 
I believe, to shirk the responsibility which in the pres- 
ence of God the historical moment imposes on us... . 

“We cannot hope to see in this world any order of so- 
ciety which is in a full sense unqualifiedly Christian, but 
it is possible to work for the ordering of a human life as 
fully as practicable expressive of Christian understand- 
ing. But in this high dignity and equality of all men, the 
possession of which is the precise opposite of what a Ger- 
man victory would impose on mankind, there can be no 
hesitation regarding our duty consequent upon that judg- 
ment. 

“But this recognition of the duty to engage in the war 
effectively must not obscure the duty of recognizing that 
war is a hideous evil and that engagement therein in- 
volves great temptations. We need to be vigilant against 
all that tends to generate hatred or ill-will as contrasted 
to resolute purpose and devotion to justice.” 


Swedish Sympathy for Norway 


Sweden observed the Norwegian National Day on 
May 17th with a remarkable outburst of sympathy from 
the Swedish people to their Norwegian brethren. Nor- 
wegian flags were everywhere on display. A huge mass 
meeting was held in the Stockholm city hall and was ad- 
dressed by Bishop Gustaf Aulen, who said: “It was said 
that Norway would become a model country in the new 
order. It has become a model country, but not for those 
who seek to extinguish its liberties. Instead it is a shin- 
ing example showing the world how to fight for the holy 
cause of freedom under the most dire tribulations.” 


Changes of address are expensive and our journal 
operates on a narrow margin. We would therefore ap- 
preciate it if our subscribers would ask us to change 
their adresses for the summer months only if the change 
extends to more than two issues. 


Author in This Issue 


Doctor Russell J. Clinchy is Minister of the Center 
Congregational Church in Hartford, Connecticut. 
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